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Notes To The Reader 


This report aims to provide a field-based sense of shared conservation language and the collaborative context among 
a cohort of public land funders. By weaving the actual words and thoughts of the interviewees into the text, we hope 
to deliver a visceral, ground-level view of the values, perspectives, experiences, and psychologies that underlie and 
drive public land conservation philanthropy in the United States. 


These conversations were not taped and transcribed. The voices are therefore differentiated from the rest of the 
text via a different typographic treatment, rather than the more common standard of quotation marks, to reflect 
the imperfect nature of the typed interview. Citations from other sources are attributed directly and are represented as 
such with quotation marks. 


Finally, the reader will see interview quotations interspersed in the paper without attribution. This is because 

the participants were guaranteed anonymity in order to ensure the most transparent, truthful, and vulnerable 
conversations possible. Attribution would no doubt advance the reader’s ability to connect the dots but we felt the 
trade-off would be a loss in tone, viewpoint, and appreciation for the bedrock informing the worldview and approach 


of the individuals and organizations engaged in public lands conservation. 
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A Shared Conservation Language—Emerging Findings 


1.1 Project Context & Scope 

This paper—An Analysis of Shared Conservation Languages & Collaborative Opportunities Among U.S. Public Land 
Funders (‘Analysis’) was written for the Land & Freshwater Conservation Program of the Consultative Group on 
Biological Diversity (CGBD). The document outlines the results of a pilot study the TERRAMAR Consulting Group 
undertook to analyze visions, goals, and theories of change of a sub-group of CGBD member and non-member 
foundations engaged in public land conservation in the United States. 


The overarching goals of the Analysis were: 1) increased collaboration among participating foundations, and 2) 
increased protection for biological diversity through enhanced collaboration. The investigation was oriented around a 
set of objectives, which included: 


* Identification of shared conservation languages: visions, goals, theory of change, grant-making 
priorities, etc.; 


® Determination of strategic synergies and opportunities for increasing conservation success and the 
durability of outcomes; and 


® Categorization of an emerging road map for leveraged collaboration. 


The approach we took in carrying out the project consisted of a series of expert interviews. This information was 
complemented with data drawn from desktop research and information contributed by the interviewees themselves. 
For a detailed description of project methodology, caveats and constraints, along with a list of participants, please 
see Appendix | and Appendix Ill respectively. 


1.2 A Summary of High Level Findings 

The expert interviews probed the existence of a shared conservation language through a series of questions aimed 

at determining the type and amounts of information foundations typically share: Do foundations feel they know what 
other conservation foundations are doing? Do they know enough? Is shared information at the heart of collaboration? 
What kind of information about another organization’s visions, strategies or tactics do individuals want? What is the 
sub-text or underlying desire behind these wants? 


Several interesting high-level findings emerged from these lines of questioning: 


* Less than half the group cited a lack of information as barrier to collaboration, and none of the 
interviewees saw it as the biggest obstacle. 


® Asignificant number of the interviewees, particularly in the Pacific Northwest, spoke to the fact that 
they already hold fairly, in-depth knowledge of their colleagues’ goals, strategies, and theories of 
change, and are actively collaborating and/or scanning the landscape for collaborative opportunities. 


* Explorations into the nature, type, and extent of strategic and programmatic information people 
had or wanted, revealed participants “basically knew” what others were doing at a high level, and 
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had comprehensive knowledge of the strategies a smaller sub-set of public land funders applied. In 
public lands there just aren’t that many folks. Of course, we can know what everyone is doing. 
Nevertheless, several of the interviewees strongly conveyed a different perception: | don’t know 
enough about what other funders are doing, and therefore don’t have a good enough grasp of 
where to start a collaborative conversation or even what conversations are relevant. 


® The interviewees almost unanimously felt that knowledge of foundations’ strategies was vital to pique 
interest and hint at the possibility of collaboration, but that the detailed, granular knowledge needed to 
map out effective collaborative endeavors could only emerge in the process of co-creating a strategic 
approach or project. 


® We were struck by the opaqueness and obtuseness of the words, phrases, and descriptions 
commonly used to describe conservation goals and strategies. Consideration of the terms and 
terminology found in participant’s strategic documents and websites kept bringing us back to the 
question: What does this really mean? And what does it look like? What does it translate into on the 
ground? For example, ‘protecting big wild’; ‘maximizing acres or river miles conserved’ or ‘building 
conservation constituencies’ are common refrains in foundation documents and on websites but 
does this language really tell us what a given organization is doing, let alone thinking? Is the language 
of public land conservation clear and direct enough to identify synergy, complementarity, and in the 
end bridge collaborative opportunities? Moving towards effective collaboration will require that the 
foundation community ask itself where this obfuscation has its roots. 


One explanation can be found in a hypothesis that posits philanthropic organizations are essentially 
unique cultures with their own foundational blueprint, language, and symbols. Culture gives birth to 

a worldview, a set of beliefs, a taxonomy of values. In language, the essential qualities of culture take 
form and shape the way we think and construct reality. If one accepts this supposition, the seeds 

of haziness can be evidenced in the idiosyncrasies of culture. In a paper by Teles & Schmitt (2011) 

the point is made, “Cultures are often characterized by a ‘hidden structure’ that is largely invisible to 
outsiders and sometimes poorly understood even by insiders. Many cultures actually develop a lack of 
transparency precisely to prevent comprehension by outsiders”. 


At times, determination of how a culture actually works is not straightforward, requiring research and 
analysis in order to penetrate murky surfaces and detect patterns, synergies, and complementarities. 
With regard to this investigation, it is useful to ask: Does cultural variation between organizations 
create conservation dialects or otherwise cause language to become indecipherable to outside 
organizations? Or is the lack of a shared understanding more simply evidence of human nature 

and individual psychology bubbling into the conservation language, bringing the personal into the 
professional realm? Or could it be as simple as one interviewee pointed out, people use the same 
words to do different things? Or finally, is opaqueness used, unconsciously or consciously, to create 
boundaries between the grantor and the grantee? Regardless of the answers, it is important at this 
stage to recognize language can be a barrier to effective collaboration and pose the questions. 


® In many of the interviews, wistfulness for something more or something bigger surfaced. Often times 
the feeling emerged in conversations where a lack of information was seen as a fundamental barrier 
or obstacle to working more closely as a group. This yearning also imbued many of the conversations 
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about collaboration in general, and specifically the question of whether or not collaboration was seen 

as a vital part of the social change tool kit. In reflecting on these conversations, we hypothesize that the 
cravings speak to something much deeper and more pervasive. Possibly, they point to a collective fear 
or sense of despair that the conservation movement is not winning enough or fast enough. We theorize 
the longings may reflect a deep-seated hope that successful collaboration can spur the imagination, 
creativity, and innovation people feel is needed to divert the destructive trajectories and feed-back loops 
our Culture is stuck in. 


One of the interviewees summed up this hunger quite eloquently: What undercuts so much of 
what we are really talking about here is despair—despair over the problems we face, where 
the world is going, and the fact that we are in effect powerless to shift or halt that course. 
Rather than re-grouping and realizing that we need to collectively focus on ‘the problem’ if 
we are going to win—however the problem is defined—we all just seem to continue pursuing 
our respective responses to despair. Our coping mechanisms are effectively our grant-making 
strategies. They define where the money is going. No one seems able to effectively convince 
anyone else that his or her coping strategy is the one (emphasis added). So no, collaboration 
isn’t as simple as sharing a language or sharing information. 


While only theoretical at this point, a deeper look at the nature and undercurrents of the longings 
sensed throughout this project could be very important for an advanced understanding of current 
linguistic and organizational boundaries and how to bridge or breach those boundaries through deep 
collaboration. 


® Finally, one of the most telling outcomes of this investigation is what was not said. Virtually none of the 
interviews spoke to the difficult or challenging face of collaboration and more specifically, the deeply 
inter and intrapersonal founding for effective collaboration. Collaboration is not something that can be 
turned on and off with the flip of switch. It is an elusive space that is arrived at through the hard soul- 
craft of relationship, trust, time, space, and a willingness to suspend disbelief and set aside individual 
and organizational values, goals, and agendas. 


In a culture of social change that believes we need change and we need it now, who has the vision 
and the strength to stop, listen, learn, integrate, and potentially shift or adjust? Who is willing to own 
the affect and impact their own personal psychology and emotional triggers have on a process, a 
person or ultimately an outcome? Who is comfortable naming the role and influence of power or how 
the play and dynamics of power color collaborative endeavors? Who is willing to admit that money 

iS power, and that there is a direct relationship between the amount of money in an endowment and 
the power a foundation has to influence, direct or drive a process? Who is brave enough to admit that 
while what they are investing in is good, it might not be great or even good enough? Who is willing 
to divulge that sometimes despite their best intentions, strategic thinking, and smarts, grant-making 
strategies are at best a guess, a gamble, a prayer? What, if worse still, these funding approaches are 
in fact aggravating a problem or sowing the seeds of intractable feuds in the future? 


These are hard truths but they are at the heart of game-changing collaboration. The type of questions 
and issues pointed to above are the skeletons in the closet or shadow sides that humans tend to 
want to avoid at all costs but in fact effect everything we do. Breakthrough collaboration capable of 
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delivering collective impact will need to name and work with this challenging but intrinsic material of 
our humanness. 


1.3 Meta-Level Analysis: Shared Languages & Strategic Synergies 

At the meta-level, a high level of synergy and complementarity between public land funders and the vision they hold 
for conservation in the United States is evidenced. The interviews and organizational materials reveal a shared sense 
of the ‘why’ and ‘how’ of land conservation and a mutuality of purpose. 


QUALITIES OR CHARACTERISTICS OF CONSERVATION 

In almost every case, the science of conservation biology defines the conservation frame. The scientific theory and 
data typically are second-hand, but nonetheless this information, along with the emerging science of climate change 
and adaptation and mitigation, give rise to a shared language of what is important to protect and the qualities of land 
that focus conservation efforts. 


The high conservation values of the following characteristics were mentioned in almost every interview or the 
organizational information provided: 


® Wilderness & wildness; 
® Big, intact & connected (ecosystems); 
® Resiliency & refugia; 


® Indicator, umbrella, keystone species & systems. 


Just by way of example, the Wilburforce Foundation’s Strategic Framework 2020 points to the use of conservation 
science to identify “those habitats in Western North America that are critical to sustaining viable wildlife populations”. 
The Brainerd Foundation’s strategy documents identifies its Guiding Principles as: “the principles of conservation 
biology, namely the importance of protecting core habitat areas as refugia for wildlife and fish species, the need to 
enhance core areas with adequate buffers limiting human impacts and fragmentation, and the value of promoting 
genetic exchange and adaptation to climate change by protecting and restoring connectivity”. The Campion 
Foundation talks about “securing durable protection for ecologically important wilderness landscapes”. 


The Harder Foundation website underscores “the importance of protecting ecosystem function by fostering resiliency 
of natural systems in the face of climate change”. The Hewlett Foundation “envisions an ecologically vibrant West’, 
which is realized by conserving core areas, fostering connectivity, protecting threatened ecosystems and habitat for 
key species. The Turner Foundation’s Grantmaking Priorities are: “protection of core, intact ecosystems on public 
lands and the conservation of critical corridors/linkages surrounding large, intact ecosystems efforts on private lands”. 


COMMONALITY OF GOALS 
Further, the base language of conservation biology and climate science results in a widely shared set of goals, 
which include: 


® Securing big deals or big wins and durable outcomes in key landscapes; 


® Permanently protecting ecologically significant acres of public land and river miles; 
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Gaining wilderness and protected area designations, legislatively and administratively; 
Advancing ecologically-sound management policies and practices; 
Defending and mitigating conservation threats; 


Protecting bedrock environmental laws and conservation policies; 


¢-—mU OmhUC HhUCU OHhlU Om 


Diversifying and developing new voices, constituencies, and at times, institutions, advocating for 
conservation; 


® Engaging and empowering local stewards and conservation organizations. 


LINGUISTIC BRANCHES & DIVERGENCES 
Where we see the conservation language tree begin to branch is at the root of the critical pathways foundations 
pursue to realize public land conservation goals. Ideological divergences manifest themselves very clearly in 
foundations’ theory of change, and even more specifically in the conservation strategies and approaches they invest 
in. These differences frame and potentially limit the collaborative conservation conversation. By digging into the nature 
of foundations’ strategic frameworks, we come to understand how differentiations in values and beliefs, experience 
and expertise, and the psychologies of the program officer and/or the foundation direct and bound grant-making 
strategies, ultimately setting the stage for collaboration to either flourish or flounder. 
Divergences and/or ideological divides can emerge around any one or more of the following: 

® Focal or issue areas: i.e., fire, grazing, ORVs, energy policy, climate change, etc.; 
Geographic priorities; 
The role of advocacy; 
The role of litigation; 
The role of science (both conservation & climate); 
The role of politics; 
The role of people and communities; 
The play of insider vs. outsider; 
The role and tolerance for risk and/or conflict; 


The role of and the value and volume of acceptable compromise; 


¢-tlhUlUC OOHrmhC OmhUCU OHOmhUCU OHrhlUC Hh Hh HSH SOS 


Measurability of goals and outcomes. 


Some foundations believe: industry and development are going to continue to come at the landscape and 
we need to do as much as possible to lock up these special areas before they are lost forever. These types 
of foundations typically have a culture that says: use whatever tool is necessary —advocacy, land acquisition, 
communications, political work, etc.—to ensure the greatest acreage of intact land is protected. |n this 
type of strategic reality, most everything—science, constituency building, capacity building, and litigation—is in effect 
expressed as, simply a means to an end. 


Juxtapose this approach with the foundations that put people directly into the conservation equation: Our program 
is about protecting land and water with communities and constituents in mind and with the goal of 
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enhancing human well-being. If we protect lots of land but upset a lot of people, we haven’t won. 
Equally though, if we increase the quality of life and make a lot of people happy but can’t show 
acres on the ground protected, my trustees won’t be happy either. 


Another foundation makes it very clear that ecosystems are not just being protected for biodiversity’s sake alone, but 
are also conserved in order to: provide lasting benefits to communities for future generations. Others work to 
help create sustainable communities, while also building broader and more effective conservation 
constituencies. Or consider the related view that conservation and certainly conservation funders 
need first and foremost to work to put the public (emphasis added) back into public land. 


Another foundation offered this considered perspective: We began to see that if we really were going to 
embrace the principles of conservation biology and the importance of connectivity, public lands 
weren't going to cut it. If you consider the question of focus from the perspective of umbrella 
species like grizzly bear, and consider what they need to survive, it is obvious that you need to 
consider connectivity. You need to look at whole landscapes: public, private, federal and state 
lands. And maybe most importantly, you can’t get very far on any of this unless you have the 
support of communities—of the locals, county commissioners, land agencies, and land trusts. You 
can’t roll the locals. We realized that a whole new theory of change and strategic plan was called 
for. 


Climate change science and conservation science also influence theories of change and strategic approaches. 

Many of the foundations interviewed felt that both conservation science and climate change issues were important 
considerations in framing strategic approaches to public lands conservation. Yet, the majority of organizations relied 
on trusted foundations, individuals and scientists as the source of their science. 


Similarly on climate change issues, while most individuals recognized the deterministic effect climate change is having 
and will have on land and water conservation, most don’t over-think climate change because ultimately 
you can’t be super accurate. The best you can hope to do is protect big areas that are functional, 
connected, altitudinally diverse, and work to reduce or mitigate as many stressors and destructive 
impacts as possible. There was a commonly-held belief that as long as strategies focused on faster better; 
bigger better; more connected better, there really wasn’t much more that could be done in the public lands 
conservation arena to address the looming reality of climate change. 


This is a fundamentally different approach from foundations that filter all of their investments through the lens of 
climate change and energy issues and frame their work through the question: given the climate change threat 
what is the most strategic place to work and what should be done? Moreover, conflicts and tensions exist 
between climate change work and efforts to shift the energy paradigm to renewable sources, specifically with regard 
to addressing the potential impacts of energy development on public lands. 


As funders, we can’t afford to look the other way when faced with the tensions between advocating 
for renewables and threats to biodiversity airing from siting issues. We have the opportunity to 

do it better than we did with oil & gas. We can advocate for smart siting policy and work around 
mitigation policies. We can and should do the work that will allow us to have our cake and eat 

it too: we can phase out fossil fuels, promote renewables, minimize impacts, etc. These are of 
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course heated issues and people have strong opinions. They are not going away though and if we 
aren’t careful, we will draw our grantees into the fight and put them, and in the end, our larger 
conservation visions squarely in the cross-hairs. 


Significant variation in the specificity of goals and expected outcomes is evidenced from one foundation to the next. 
Organizations tend to fall along a broad continuum with regard to monitoring and evaluation and the reliance on 
quantitative metrics and targets. Compare: Our goal is to expand the land in conservation and increase 
acres protected. We are small, agile, and very opportunistic in how we do this. We don’t have five 
and ten year plans with lines on the map. We work where what we can do will be additive and make 
a difference. Success looks like campaigns that result in an outcome that protects a biologically 
important ecosystem, has political legs, sets a good legal precedent, and offers excellent durable 
outcomes. 


And: A robust system of continuous monitoring and evaluations will track progress and suggest 
corrections. Over the next thirty years, grantees will conserve 300 million high priority acres and 
8,000 high priority river miles, reduce fossil fuel development on 85 million acres, ensure that at 
least 25% of the US energy supply is generated from renewable sources, improve energy efficiency 
to achieve a 20% net reduction in electricity demand, and build broad-based support for western 
land, water, and energy outcomes. One could argue these are two different cultures speaking two different 
languages. It is also quite likely strategic approaches will be appreciably different and the collaborative divide 
potentially challenging to bridge. 


One of the things that is particularly interesting about this branching and diverging is that one can begin to see 
patterns in the differences and in the ideological or philosophical rifts. While the details of the differences are no doubt 
of importance to granular questions of how to best inspire or catalyze collaboration, these types of questions are 
outside the scope of the pilot study. There is contextual value, however, in conceptualizing differences at a larger or 
archetypal scale. Even within the limited cohort of funders that participated in this study, we see distinct philanthropic 
approaches to public lands conservation and a foundation typology taking form. 


Please see Appendix II for a breakdown of the conservation foundation typologies emerging in this study and a 
discussion of the implications for shared conservation languages as well as strategic divergences. 
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Section 2. 


2.1 Introduction: The Nature of the Inquiry & Embedded Assumptions 

At its core, the goal of this project was to explore the underlying nature, conditions, and quality of collaborative 
conservation in order to: “helo CGBD member foundations better collaborate with each other”. There were a few 
assumptions built into the project Terms of Reference that are worth unpacking. 


The project frame presupposes that there is a widely shared definition of collaboration—what it looks like, smells 

like, tastes like, etc. Subtly, the project ventures that the need or desire for collaboration is well articulated and widely 
shared among U.S. public land funders. A casual link or correlation is drawn between increased collaboration and 
enhanced protection of biological diversity. 


This last assumption is especially significant to dissect because it points to an assumption rooted in the feelings 

of longing described in the Summary of High Level Findings in Section 1. We postulated in that Section that the 
undercurrent of the longing expressed in the interviews is in part a quest for bigger, better, sharper strategies —tools 
that will put conservation more firmly and securely on the path to victory. Many of the interviews hinted that if the 
conservation movement could get to collaboration with a capital ‘C’ it would be holding the big vision, posing the 
right questions, and implementing the game-changing strategies needed to move the balance toward conservation. 
There is a Holy Grail quality to the quest for big ‘C’ collaboration. 


2.2 Collaboration: What Are We Talking About When We Talk About Collaboration? 

A survey of the literature reveals that a consolidated general theory of collaboration does not currently exist. 

A common language, shared body of knowledge, guiding framework is also therefore lacking. The interviews 
underscored the fact that this generalized understanding or grounding is not present. The void complicates our 
understanding of what real collaboration actually looks like and how to move collaboration forward. 


In the interviews, myriad definitions and views about collaboration came into play. Some of these views were very 
pragmatic—collaboration is about bringing more money or capacity or political leverage to an issue than any one 
foundation can do alone. Other perspectives were visionary—collaboration is ultimately about innovation. Complex 
problems mandate complex solutions. Think of Einstein’s famous quote, which paraphrased loosely, suggests that 
solutions to problems cannot be found in the conditions that gave rise to them. In mapping out steps to creative 
collaboration, one needs to note distinctions in terminology and not conflate the differences. 


The realist view of collaboration is found in the small foundation that likes to think big. To use an extreme example, 
a foundation with an annual grant-making budget of a million dollars could not even contemplate the possibility of 
securing protection for 16+ million acres of wilderness in the Peel River watershed flying solo’. Pragmatism is also 
evident in the foundation that surveys its geographies, realizes that there are five other organizations funding in the 
same region and funding many of the same grantees, and decides to organize a strategic planning meeting. 


The greater Peel River watershed, with its six major drainages, is one of the largest constellations of wild mountain rivers in North America. This big, intact, 
wild watershed encompasses nearly 30,000 square miles (approximately 19 million acres)—an area close to the size of Austria. 
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A more inventive angle on the practical is observed in the foundation that realizes ‘the win’ will require investment 
in conservation economies but as a Big Wild Foundation (Gee Appendix Two for a description of foundation types.) 
knows their trustees are not interested in funding economic development. They put a call into their colleague at 

a People & Place Foundation, who also works in Yellowstone to Yukon (Y2Y) and is actively looking for pivotal 
communities to demonstrate alternatives to extractive models of economic development. 


“When we collaborate, creativity unfolds across people; sparks fly faster, and the whole is greater than the sum of 

its parts”, says Keith Sawyer In his book Group Genius: The Creative Power of Collaboration. He reminds us the 
invention of products like the airplane and the mountain bike, the emergence of fields like quantum physics and 
psychotherapy or the success of companies like Apple or 3M, are not the result of a single flash of insight, rather 
they speak to the genius of the group that “emerges through the sanding and polishing of raw innovation”. And when 
the environmental community or conservation philanthropist pursues the “big deal” or pines for another Great Bear 
Campaign or Roadless Rule victory, it is the energy and power of group genius that they are really yearning for. 


THE WHAT & WHY OF COLLABORATION: VOICES FROM THE FIELD 

A variety of interesting responses to the “what is collaboration?” and “why collaborate?” questions came through in 
the interviews. The bulk of these congealed around the practical and notions of the need to leverage resources in 
order to address the major issues effecting public lands. 


Many of the interviewees pointed out that it is difficult to “do scale” without collaboration. Leverage is the major 
driver of collaboration in the foundation and actually forms an essential part of our philosophy and 
approach. The appetite, which both our trustees and staff have to play in big landscapes and in big 
campaigns and have a big impact is huge, but unfortunately our grant-making budget isn’t. This perspective 
speaks to a view of collaboration that sees it, in part, as a means to an end. Unless collaborative opportunities 
overlap with where we want and plan to work anyway, we aren’t likely to go there. We don’t have the 
resources or faith in collaboration to do something just for the sake of collaboration. 


But there were also slightly different takes on the view of ‘collaboration as a pathway to big wins’: Collaboration 

is important to us. We need to collaborate in order to really see change at the scale we want and need in 
the West. Effectiveness requires us to have shared goals. There will always be foundations that are open 
to other foundations hitching a ride on their star but they aren’t going to shift their goals or strategy to 
accommodate another foundation. This isn’t really collaboration. It is simply an invitation to give along the 
same lines. 


In some conversations, the case was made that collaboration is a way to synchronize strategies and tactics and more 
importantly prevent funders from working at cross-purposes. Whether it is the Roadless Rule, wolves or renewable 
energy there were a number of examples interviewees cited where funders were investing in conflicting components 
or angles of the same issue. At times different approaches can collide very badly. If we could communicate, 
let alone collaborate, we could avoid train wrecks that not only set us back on an issue but also, entrench 
differences and compromise the future. 


Several of the interviewees referenced occasions where grants had been made to the same grantees to do radically 
divergent work due to diametrically opposed positions on an issue. At times opinions get heated and we end up 
with different views on what the right answer is but we don’t talk to each other. We don’t create the space 
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for healthy debate and discussion. Instead, we arrogantly march ahead with blinders on funding the world- 
view we staunchly believe in. In the end, who pays the price? Who ends up in the line of fire? Our grantees 
of course, and ultimately the work does too. 


Other conversations challenged the notion that collaboration is inherently a good thing. We talk about collaboration 
like it is some great thing but do we even have the analytics to back that up, let alone know what 
collaboration really is? A different spin on the same challenge: Is collaboration even the crux? There are so 
many bad examples of collaboration. So many examples of where collaboration ultimately just means 
compromise—where it seems like we give it all away in the name of working together. Meaningful 
collaboration can’t be about least common denominator solutions. We’ve given up enough already. 


In some interviews the question of ‘what’ and ‘why’ turned to the need for a bigger vision of collaboration— 
collaboration with a capital ‘C’. What is collaboration? What does effective collaboration actually look like? 
There are a lot of definitions floating around. If we were able to get to a shared goal, pool funds, put 
together strategic communications, arrive at agreement about how to advance the cause it would be a 
tremendous leap from where we are today. If we take that as a model, how do we get there? 


Unfortunately, achieving impactful collaboration is not a simple or straight line: When we ask ourselves the honest 
hard questions —Are we winning enough? Are we moving fast enough? Are we bringing enough to the 
table as a group? Aren’t we better than this? —collaboration becomes an easy concept we leap to but it a 
difficult one to unfurl, let alone define. Moreover, collaboration is a loaded term. We want it badly yet don’t 
know what it is or what it will feel like when we are there. We are desperate for something more than we 
have now and don’t know where to turn to get it. 


| hunger for the day we can get ten smart people in the room and pose the question: here is the big goal; 
how do we achieve it? It seems next to impossible to create a space where we can hold up an aspirational 
or visionary goal and people rise to the occasion. There seems to be a real fear here. Concurring with this 
sentiment and underscoring the perceived larger purpose of collaboration, a foundation director added: Is 
there any agreement about what we are trying to do? We don’t have a positive vision of what we want to 
see as a group. There is no agreement about where we are trying to go or how we are trying to get there. 


Other folks called a spade a spade: There is a longing, interest, and belief that whatever it is that we are doing 
doesn’t add up. This view says we are losing. We are not reaching our full potential. But are we really 
losing? Do we even know what people are doing? Is the conservation movement the problem? Or is the 
problem the lack of collaboration? Or is the issue a larger malaise in the country? Maybe the question is 
not so much how do we collaborate or how do we collaborate better but where are we winning? Where 
are we losing? Where should we be changing the politics on the ground? Where and what types of 
conservation constituencies do we need to develop and empower to change the power dynamics? 


COLLABORATION: ENABLING CONDITIONS & OBSTACLES 

In today’s world of unbounded freedom, hyper-free will and choice, and uber-independence collaboration is 
increasingly difficult to achieve. The personal and interpersonal inherently affect and color the conception, and in 

the end the success of any collaborative endeavor. Basic factors like selfishness, trust, control, talent, capacity, 
narcissism, risk, embarrassment, fear, insecurity, ignorance undoubtedly emerge, either consciously or unconsciously, 
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and need resolution in order to achieve collaborative outcomes. Overlap in psychology is one of the fundamental 
prerequisites for collaboration. 


Realizing the synergistic potential of collaboration —that is that 2+2 equals 5 or better still 7—requires the personal 
and the psychological to not inadvertently creep in and distort the collaborative process. And if one agrees with the 
increasingly common understanding of organizations as organisms, who possess a distinct DNA, personality, and 
history, effective collaboration will also require self-awareness on the part of foundations and a willingness to consider 
where self-interest undermines collective interest. 


In summary, the voices in this study identified several essential qualities or conditions that enable collaboration or conversely 
obstruct it. There was significant redundancy in the interviews; nearly every one mentioned these ten factors: 
% Time 
Relationship (personal and collegial) 
A deeper understanding of ‘the other’ 
Commitment to a collective vision that takes precedence over the personal or organizational 
A commonly identified starting point, shared purpose or cohesive issue 
An integrated, multifaceted campaign plan, with clear goals 
Commitment to experimentation and co-learning 
Facilitative, creative leadership 


Deep dialogue and equally deep listening 


| A A A 


Committed resources 


ad 


Trust 


One of the elementary enabling conditions for collaboration undoubtedly involves the expectation of some beneficial 
outcome by the collaborators. The more significant the causal outcome the greater the level of participation and 
depth of commitment among the group, and the greater the willingness to override the personal for the greater good. 
Translated to the realm of public land conservation: successful collaboration requires a shared vision, set of values, 
strategic framework or theory of change—and maybe most importantly, as one interviewee said, a commonly 
understood problem linked to a commonly understood solution. Many of the people we spoke with expressed 
the view that a ‘big opportunity’ or ‘big threat’ were often needed, not only to ignite collaboration but also, and 
maybe more importantly, to generate sinew between vision, values, strategy, and goals. 


The importance of commonality of vision is in part explained by evolutionary biology. There is evidence for an 
evolutionary advantage in working together. Richard Dawkins’ work on the selfish gene takes it one step further. 
Altruistic behavior that thinks of the whole over self is most prevalent amongst kin or those we feel related to. Is it any 
surprise then that virtually every interviewee mentioned relationship, shared history, and trust as some of the most 
fundamentally important determinants of collaboration? Collaboration doesn’t just happen because it should. 
There is a reason why deals get done on the golf course, on the river, in the bar. In this way, not only do we 
conspire together, but we literally live and breathe together. Said another way: All the positive examples of 
collaboration | can point to arose where people played well together and worked equally well together. Or: 
Lots of trust leads to lots of collaboration. 
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An interesting angle on trust is that it is tied to vulnerability. Vulnerability creates intimacy, which creates trust, and 
sets the stage for enduring relationship. In several conversations leveling the playing field and creating a safe space 
for learning, co-education and then co-creation was a vital step in creating a language of curiosity and vulnerability. 
Knowledge of ‘the other’ can also engender vulnerability and trust. 


Several people spoke to a desire to pull back the layers and get at what public land funders really are doing, thinking, 
wanting. This study begins to answer these essential questions through the unpacking and analysis of shared 
conservation language but it is quite clear that what the participants in the study are really looking for are the layers 
that lie beneath and inform language or the dialects of goals, strategic frameworks, and theories of change. The 
gossamer quality of conservation language clearly leaves people at a loss. It is difficult to articulate what information is 
missing but something clearly is. ! know there is information out there that would be more useful to me. | want 
a matchmaker-type profile that tells me who | should be in conversation with. Who should I have a second 
date with? Who should | propose to? What kind of information do I need to answer these questions about 
my colleagues? | don’t even know what that information is but | know | need it and most importantly | know 
that the work demands it. 


Other interviewees pointed out that trust gets built in the process of relationship. The relationships at the core of 
CGBD are so good. A sense of familiarity and easefulness is prevalent and as a result so is trust. We are 
building trust in two core ways: 1) sharing perspectives and learning; 2) spending time together without 
even thinking or talking about our conservation work. 


The case was made that the enabling conditions of relationship and history also have a very practical side: We 

tend to collaborate with a sub-group within the CGBD family. We have a history of working together 

and this really isn’t some complicated or exclusive thing. Partially it happens because we have existing 
relationships, history, and shared realities that make it easy to forge a clear path for working together. It is 
hard to sit down and map out strategy with 28 other organizations. 


Related to the practical, is the issue of time and resources. Getting to big collaboration requires a commitment to 
building the space and process for the seeds of collaborative approaches to be sown and grow. Time devoted to 
nurturing the process may be the greatest determining factor of success. People need time to build and deepen 
relationships, to trust. People need time to make the commitment to doing things differently and thinking differently. 
People need time to learn and co-create new visions, goals, strategic approaches, and evaluate and integrate the 
lessons learned along the way. Time liquefies organizational inertia, inspires new approaches and overcomes the 
centrifugal force of entrenched organizational systems. 


Finally, leadership, after trust, may be the single most important ingredient for successful collaboration. Absent 
leadership foundations will default to the issue of the day. Moving toward innovative collaboration— 
collaboration with a capital ‘C’ —does not just happen on its own. This type of collaboration requires a catalyst—a 
guide to pilot gulfs, cross boundaries, ensure that vital information is not lost in translation. “Collaboration needs a 
different kind of leadership; it needs leaders who can safeguard the process, facilitate interaction, and patiently deal 
with high levels of frustration” (Chrislip 2002). 
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Emotion plays a huge role in catalytic collaboration. We need someone to guides us. Public land 
conservation doesn’t have a charismatic leader. We may need to consciously create something to fill this 
void. 


Archer & Cameron in their book Collaborative Leadership How to Succeed in an Interconnected World state: 
“Getting value from difference is at the heart of the collaborative leader’s task...”. Their text identifies the qualities and 
characteristics of successful leadership as: 

Courage to keep an eye on the prize; 

Capacity to make ‘it’ personal and identify personal triggers for collaboration; 

Ability to make the complicated simple; 

Ability to manage the tension between delivering on outcomes and sustaining relationships; 

Comfort sharing Knowledge, power, and credit; 

Willingness to take risks; 

Facility with conflict and resolving it; 


Energy, passion, optimism, and drive; 
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Fluency in interpersonal skills such as empathy, patience, tenacity, coalition-building, and holding and 
inspiring deep dialogue. 


So, what gets in the way of collaboration or obstructs it? Several of the interviewees pointed to a perception that the 
number of projects around which funders can easily coalesce is steadily in decline. There was a unity of purpose 
when we were working on the NW Forest Plan. Subtly, what comes through in this statement is not only a desire 
for the ‘big’ win, but also, nostalgia for a time when it is perceived ‘big wins’ were prevalent and easier to land. The 
‘big win’ is believed to be what the movement needs to reverse negative trends, and it is this ‘big win’, which many of 
the interviewees appear to believe is the real value of and catalyst for collaboration. 


The noble fights have been fought. Now we are in the trenches defending the Roadless Rule or the Forest 
Plan, fighting timber sales, oil & gas development or mining proposals on a case-by-case basis. This type 
of work just isn’t as sexy; the luster of public lands conservation is waning. \t is much more difficult to inspire 
collaboration when playing defense or looking for tactical synergies compared to the loftier realm of a big vision for a 
big win. 


Furthermore, it is in the trenches that the idiosyncrasies of strategies and tactics reveal themselves and create at 
times irreconcilable differences. The interviews pointed to the fact that numerous disagreements exist at the strategic 
level and it is often difficult to mesh differences. Foundations have a conversation language—that’s not going to 
change. We need to acknowledge who we are; make it explicit, and then make a concrete commitment to 
reconcile our differences if we are going to get to strategic collaboration on issues. 


That said, several people made the case that it is important not to conflate conversations about vision with 
conversations about the work in the trenches. They expressed the view we need people rowing in the same 
direction, people aren’t going to change their philosophies. Everyone needs their piece and needs to know 
where they can plug in and still protect the brand that they came into the room with. There is hostility 
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between those in the DC mire and those in the grassroots, between the implementers and the big thinkers. 
We need to resolve these tensions or at least recognize that they exist and honor the need and role of all 
the different pieces of the puzzle. 


Different typologies can make it incredibly difficult to come to common ground. This truth is further exacerbated 
when there are lots of people in the room. The diversity of the groups in the room can make it difficult to move 
people in a direction. We need to create the space for collaboration and we need leadership to guide us in 
to this zone. Collaborative leadership can’t function simply as a clearinghouse for information; it needs to 
raise tough issues, foster fierce conversations, and connect the players. 


2.3 The Current Collaborative State of Play 

One of the promising findings of this study is that collaboration is in fact happening among CGBD public land 
funders. There appears to be an assumption that we aren’t collaborating but on all the issues | am engaged 
we are actively collaborating. We have regular conference calls; we debate; we co-fund and co-create. 
Collaboration is natural on micro-issues. 


Synergy between the subtexts of personal history and relationship, geography, and/or strategic approaches inspires 
collaboration. This is a focused collaboration, which tends to center on a specific place or tactic, honing in on the 
interplay between the issue and the approach. By contrast, the cross-cutting issues are so fundamental and yet 
so hard to collaborate on. Place-based work or tactical work almost defaults to collaboration. You know 
who else is doing it and naturally you reach out. Finally, the immediacy and scale of these forms of collaboration 
drive and define the need to pool resources and influence outcomes. 


The interviews illustrated several other characteristics and examples of collaboration. Collaboration appears most 
prevalent in the Pacific Northwest. This is in part a direct result of an intention and process in existence for some 
time—The Northwest Environmental Grantmakers—which brings foundations in the Pacific Northwest together on a 
regular basis to share information, strategize, and dream about breakthrough collaboration. 


There are a number of foundations in the study, which view collaboration as a best practice. They regularly scan the 
conservation landscape for collaborative opportunities and potential partners. For these organizations, collaboration 
is about access to data, ideas, and leveraging resources for impact. 


Another interesting aspect of collaboration, which became apparent among the foundation cohort, is that 
collaboration tends to emerge among groupings of organizations that are similar in size and giving power. This 
collaboration typically is about amalgamating funds, addressing needs or gaps, and directing strategies along a 
critical pathway. But there are also examples of collaborative efforts aimed at reframing an issue, building capacity, or 
addressing campaign or organizational voids. 


None of these collaborative endeavors however, embody the requisite effort required to develop a larger strategic 
vision that will unite public land conservation across geographies, strategic approaches or goals. These examples are 
not what is described in this paper as collaboration with a big ‘C’. Nor do these collaborations speak to the desire 
and belief expressed by many of the participants that a more aspirational vision and innovative strategic framework is 
needed to meet the nature and scale of the challenges and obstacles on the conservation horizon. 
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Section 3. 
Next Steps 


3.1 Where We Landed: A Summary 

In summary, at the meta-level there is meaningful synergy and overlap in the conservation language public land 
funders use to describe their conservation visions. Complementarities in broad goals and strategies lend themselves 
to collaboration with a small ‘c’ and certainly provide a base map for the explorations and adventures needed to 
arrive at breakthrough collaboration. We outline areas for further inquiry and potential next steps below. 


3.2 Areas for Consideration & Further Inquiry 


GETTING TO BIG ‘C’ COLLABORATION: THE RAW INGREDIENTS 

Successful creative collaboration needs several raw ingredients. First, a frame for conversation needs to be 
established. This frame wants to be discrete and concrete, and able to forge a safe and inspiring space for 
collaboration. It needs to kick start conversations or at the very least provide the starting points and map out the 
boundaries of a process. Into the pot, we will need to mix trust and vulnerability with a willingness to experiment and 
co-create, and a commitment to honest conversation. 


The shared languages and dialects of public land funders may lend a starting point for these conversations but it will 
be important to remember the findings of this study. The layers that lie beneath the words and phrases funders use 
need to be peeled back. The opaqueness of the language, the swimming or spinning feeling that people describe 
when trying to wrap their heads around the work their colleagues are doing—these truths need to be acknowledged 
and then pushed, poked, and prodded. 


Points of synergy for possible collaboration need to be identified in advance and set on the table. These can be 
strategic questions, emerging opportunities or pressing threats but effort will need to be put into ensuring there is 
shared interest in the issues identified and the interest is bounded in some concrete way. It makes sense to start 
small and be iterative—a pilot project approach is valuable to consider. In this manner, innovation, learning, and the 
probability of enduring success will increase. 


It is essential that participants agree to suspend disbelief and engage in deep dialogue and open-minded 
consideration of the issues and questions at hand. Self-interest needs to be checked at the door and there needs 
to be commitment to a process of sharing, co-creating, challenge, debate, and dreaming big. Dedication to the 
integration of learning and an explicit willingness to change (goals, strategy, theory of change) if necessary, is also 
vitally important. Consideration should be given to manifesting the pledge to a new vision and big collaboration by 
pooling resources. 


Finally, and most importantly getting to this new world of collaboration will require exceptional leadership. This 
analysis suggests that given the complexity of the issues at hand, the urgency of the problems, threats, and mounting 
political losses, along with the underlying emotion and psychological divides, without charismatic leadership, 
collaboration at a scale larger than what is currently happening, will falter and potentially sputter out. 
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Collaboration needs the kind of leadership that takes a proactive role. We need someone who is not afraid 
to step up to the plate. We need a leader that will take the time and shake up the system. It [the system] is 
not working and time is wasting. We are losing and could lose more, and more quickly. 


Another of the participants said, We need somebody to own this. Otherwise the vital work of visionary 
collaboration will fall on the back burner. There is a real appetite and expectation from funders that 
someone will take leadership; that someone will show up. We need deliberate ownership. 


ESTABLISHING A COLLABORATIVE PROCESS WITHIN THE CGBD 

All of the interviewees expressed a deep appreciation for the CGBD and the space and systems the organization 
has created to inspire and sustain public land conservation. Mechanisms within CGBD lend themselves to the 
education and co-learning that collaboration requires. There is a perception that: The relationships at the core 

of CGBD are so good; they are longstanding. There are tremendous levels of trust. This is fertile ground 
for collaboration but how that gets built is the key question. Another interviewee added, a convener is really 
important. A leader, who can facilitate research, strategy development, help define the political landscape. 


Naturally, the bulk of the participants looked to CGBD to fulfill this collaborative leadership role and expressed the 
desire that the organization take “deliberate ownership” for mapping out a collaborative process. The Public Land 
Funders group at CGBD is primed for collaboration. We have an annual meeting. We are immersed in 
the same discussion. We are connected to the same baseline context and infrastructure. All we need is 
someone to light the spark. That could/should be CGBD. Who else is going to do it? 


Others, while recognizing the collaborative leadership potential of CGBD, spoke to obstacles and challenges. CGBD 
is primarily playing a clearing-house role. They raise issues; identify funders. They are not currently in the 
position, nor do they have the capacity to play more of a leadership role. The diversity of the membership 
and the fact CGBD is an association further limits its abilities to play this role. In another interview, the case 
was made: CGBD is an affinity group. By definition, it follows the interests of its members—which often 
are at odds with each other. Serving these interests is CGBD’s number one priority. Moving towards a 
leadership role would require a change in this business model. 


While there is no doubt CGBD could take the next step and provide collaborative leadership on public land 
conservation issues, there remain a few central questions to consider: 1) Is the role of catalytic collaborative 
leadership a role CGBD and its board would be interested in taking on? 2) What resources would be needed for 
this new role to coalesce and be successful? 3) What aspects of current CGBD leadership on public land issues are 
working? What are not? 


Virtually every person interviewed was clear that a collaborative leadership role would be a new direction for CGBD 
and would require resourcing. CGBD doesn’t currently have the mission, mandate, or funds to break the seal 
that inhibits collaboration among public land funders. Again, what was interesting and warrants exploration is 
the fact that the interviewees were virtually unanimous in their support of a larger CGBD leadership role. 


Speculating on what sort of collaboration process would tip public land conservation efforts within CGBD is no doubt 
premature. Yet, there were so many comments and thoughts in the interviews on what works, what doesn’t work, 
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and what could work better, we felt it is important to share these with an eye to shaping future investigation and 
identifying next steps. 


Every interview placed inestimable value on CGBD and every interview expressed a desire for more from the CGBD. 
The relationships offered at CGBD are great but we want more. This is a widely shared sentiment. The 
meetings are the same every year. They are not helping bridge ideological divides or determine important 
strategic questions. Everyone is bringing his or her own unique confinement on a given issue. It is 
therefore so difficult to get past this and determine what issue is the most important to work on and what 
the most critical approach is. Information needs to be shared in an authentic, vulnerable way rather than 
in the form of an ask or lobbying each other. We need to move from a group focused on consultation to a 
group focused on collaboration. 


There is a lot of mutual frustration over having the same conversations over and over. Emerging issues. 
Issues where we are stuck. These are important conversations but the conversations aren’t moving 
forward. We keep having the same conversations over and over again. CGBD needs to help us identify the 
issues that we all agree on. What are the issues where we can pool resources and work together? And if 
we begin the inquiry with the end in mind, what is the end? 


The foundation cohort was not lacking for ideas about how to move the collaborative process to the next level. 
People talked about inspiring creative conversations and organizing retreats with purpose. They called for meetings 
and events that informed and educated in new ways—what is in fact needed are meetings that change how 
people are thinking about their work. One interview suggested a TED-talk type approach that focused on profiling 
different worldviews and ground-breaking thinkers, and directed attention to questions like: What are the innovative 
approaches? What is being done that is unique? What are five projects that didn’t work? What are the five 
projects that did? 


There was a desire for fierce conversations that could push the envelope; challenge assumptions; set new 
boundaries. The CGBD is our primary collaborative resource. This is where the challenging questions and 
important findings of the day needed to be aired. This is where we should be testing conclusions. Where 
debate is encouraged; where counter points are presented and discussed. But this isn’t happening. Why? 
Are we silencing ourselves to avoid discomfort? Is it because we are conflict-averse? This is not how you 
craft new paradigms or generate social change. 


For meaningful collaboration to happen we need to come at the conversation differently. Fund differently. 
Do communications differently. How do we save conservation? How do we save the Boulder-White 
Clouds? A conversation aimed at inspiring collaboration needs to land us somewhere in the middle of 
these two public land conservation goals. 


A number of the interview comments felt like a challenge—a throwing down of the gauntlet. Right now we get 
together. Talk about something. And then go home. What we need is to approach collaboration like a 
honed machine. We need to get together. Strategize. Put money on the table and commit to not only 
integrate whatever lessons surface but also, do things differently as a result. 
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FRAMING COLLABORATION 

The newness of big ‘C’ collaboration means that the structure and process sketched out for getting there will need 
to be focused and concrete. Several of the participants underscored this belief. Some spoke to starting small or 
focusing on “winnability” or political relevance. Others offered specificity with regard to the tightness of the frame, 
suggesting that the conversation could be kick-started by, for example, setting forward six strategic 
questions. 


Other interviewees suggested specific issues that could be used as a focus or at the very least drive strategic 
conversations: 


® Building a voice for wilderness; 
# Engaging the ‘general public’ on conservation; 


® Consideration of opportunities and implications stemming from the 2012 Conservation in the West Poll 
conducted by Weigel & Metz (January 2012); 


® The impact of dwindling federal and state budgets on conversation; 


® The attack on bedrock environmental laws, e.g., NEPA. 


3.3 Conclusions & Recommendations for Next Steps 

This Report has focused on unpacking two central areas: language and collaboration. Due to the pilot nature of the work, 
questions undoubtedly remain unanswered. In some cases, the project unearthed as many questions as it answered. If 
there is desire to move the goal of big collaboration forward, we recommend additional investigation in the following areas: 


¢ Dig more deeply into conservation language and dialects. 
Language tells us so much about worldview and how people think and move about in the world. 
One of the most evocative learnings from this research is just how diffuse public land conservation 
language can be. One of the interviewees made the case, what’s really missing in the analysis 
and understanding of conservation languages is the ‘who are you’ behind the language. The 
foundation cohort who participated in this project indicated a real desire to better understand each 
other, and to know each other at a deeper, more emotional or psychological level. Knowledge of 
mission and vision, of goals and strategies or theory of change isn’t enough. People want to know: 
Who are you? What do you dream about? What are you doing? What does your board want to 
do? 


Unfortunately, there are no short cuts to arrive at this level of comprehension. It requires unfolding 
the myriad layers of understanding and knowledge that underlie language. One will need to better 
understand how emotion, ego, and personal and organizational psychology shape what foundations 
do and why they do it. These ends can be achieved in a number of ways from the quantitative, e.g., 
annual surveys, to the more qualitative, e.g., spending time together playing, talking, eating, and 
working. Both strategic forms will need to create a shared subtext of transparency and trust that 
inspires authentic dialogue and a true ‘knowing’ of the other. And both take time. 


¢ Identify and study collaboration case studies. 
The field of collaboration theory and strategy, as well as an understanding of how collaboration leads 
to greater collective impact is an arena of inquiry that is growing quickly. The role of collaboration in 
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inspiring creativity and innovation is recognized in a large and diverse set of fields and disciplines. 
Collaborative leadership is increasingly viewed as an essential ingredient in public-private-partnerships, 
arriving at collective impact, addressing civic issues, tackling complex design riddles or resolving 
political problems. 


Cultivating a deeper understanding of this growing body of knowledge potentially is of great value to 
public land funders and the CGBD. In particular, identification and analysis of relevant case studies can 
reveal a lot about enabling conditions, common challenges, and best practices. Without the blinders 
of our given interest area or issue on, one can better understand what inspires collaboration and what 
hinders it. 


For this report, we took a quick look at the Environmental Funders Network in Maine and the RE- 
AMP Network. We were not able to dig as deeply as we would have liked into these cases, nor were 
we able to follow-up with other potentially relevant collaboration models. Whether you could re-create 
an EFN or RE-AMP for public lands conservation is a big question. In part, the answer depends on 
the nature of the problem, the complexity of the issue, and the variables involved. In addition, existing 
organizational and philanthropic capacities need to be considered. Regardless, the analysis is worth 
doing and the questions important to ask. 


¢ Sketch out a collaboration framework. 
In Section 2.2 of the Report, we report on the raw ingredients of collaboration. Moving towards 
breakthrough collaboration requires taking a deeper look at these ingredients within the milieu of the 
CGBD’s public land funders’ group. Based on this analysis, a framework for big ‘C’ collaboration 
can be developed to sketch out a process and system to define and guide the development of 
collaboration strategies. 


Leadership questions will be particularly important to resolve. Without leadership, it is doubtful that 
collaboration, beyond what is currently naturally and organically happening, will emerge. Within 
this context, it makes sense to explore the potential future role of the CGBD in getting to true, big 
collaboration. 


Some of the interviews suggested that CGBD would be an ideal leader for breakthrough collaboration 
on public lands conservation. These conversations also implied that CGBD would be able and interested 
in taking on a more collaborative leadership role. Others suggested otherwise, and in fact pointed to 
areal aversion to being directive or providing collaborative leadership. Because the question of 
CGBD leadership was not a part of this initial project’s scope, we did not interview anyone at CGBD on 
these issues and therefore cannot speak to the veracity of either position. There is no doubt though that 
questions around the role of the CGBD and its capacity, let alone its desire to play a proactive role as 

a collaborative leader, are important questions worthy of further discussion and inquiry. Consideration 
should be given to the following areas of examination: 


1) Does CGBD have the desire or mandate to meet the leadership needs and challenges 
expressed by participants in this Analysis? If not CGBD, then who? 


2) Does any one person or organization in the public land funder family stand out as particularly 
suited or interested in providing a leadership role for big collaboration? 
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¢ Expand the voices from the field. 
This project worked with a small cohort of public land funders. The knowledge, expertise, and 
commitment expressed were tremendous. Given the challenges collaboration faces, it would be 
worth expanding and amplifying these conservation voices. Not only would the vital knowledge base 
deepen and broaden, but also, a concomitant increase in buy-in for the concept of the collective 
and synergistic opportunities that arise through co-creation and collaboration. Further, given the 
inextricable linkages between grantees and foundations, it might be interesting to interview and draw 
out the voices of conservation leaders and organizations playing key roles in the fight for America’s 
public lands. 
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Appendix |: Project Context & Approach 


NATURE OF THE INQUIRY 

At the center of this Analysis is an exploration of shared visions and conservation languages among a cohort of 
participating foundations. A key assumption in the Request for Proposal was that CGBD member foundations 
desire a clearer sense of other foundations’ primary interests and priorities and the knowledge is vital to increased 
collaboration, and ultimately enhanced conservation outcomes. 


The participants were asked to provide information about their respective organizations in advance of the interviews. 
These documents were requested in order to gain a deeper understanding of public land funders’ missions, 

visions, strategic frameworks, theories of change, and grant-making strategies. About half of the fifteen foundation 
participants were able to provide this information. For the others, we drew on foundation websites and the varying 
levels of information available there. Three participants were unable to provide organizational material or a website. 
These data were supplemented through interviews, which actively built contextual understanding and tested theories 
about shared languages, and collaborative abilities and tendencies. 


METHODOLOGY 

TERRAMAR has engaged in a number of similar projects in recent years. We found that research inquiries involving 
an interface between ecological and socio-cultural systems often require innovative thinking. These types of analyses 
benefit from the adoption of ethnographic approaches. Based largely on participant observation, ethnography 
provides a holistic, qualitative description of human social phenomena and the context within which they are 
embedded. For this particular project, a series of expert interviews generated the bulk of the raw data and were 
supplemented with materials generated through desktop research or provided by the participants. 


Due to the pilot nature of the project, an iterative approach was adopted. The four core phases of work included: 

1) Setting the Project Course; 2) Primary Research & Analysis; 3) Expert Interviews; and, 4) a Final Report & 
Presentation. Informal reviews with the Project Steering Committee were carried out at key points in the project. This 
helped ensure that learnings were integrated into the analysis in real-time and guaranteed that the project tracked to 
the Terms of Reference. 


In Phase One, TERRAMAR and the Steering Committee co-created the project context, identifying participants and 
establishing guidelines and methodologies. A small group of foundations were selected to participate (Gee Appendix 
Ill). The cohort was selected with an eye to getting as broad a perspective on public lands grant-making as possible. 
Large and small foundations participated. CGBD members and non-members contributed. Some of the participants 
were selected for their extensive experience in conservation philanthropy, rather than their direct engagement in 
public land conservation. 
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Phase Two consisted of primary research and analysis. Where organizational materials were available, we focused 
on reviewing participating foundations’ vision and mission statements, theories of change, grant-making strategies, 
sample grants, and other relevant background information. Based on these analyses, hypotheses were developed 
that considered cross-cutting themes, shared conservation language and culture, leveraged grant-making prospects, 
and opportunities for strategic collaboration. 


Emerging hypotheses were tested in Phase Three of the project through a series of expert interviews. Most of 

the individuals were interviewed once, but some were spoken with twice, in order to dig more deeply into critical 
questions, explore ideas, and/or fill in data gaps. Interviews were structured with an eye to building openness 

and transparency, ensuring the deepest possible dive into the issues surrounding public land conservation, the 
opportunities and challenges inherent in collaboration, and the expertise and perspectives of the participants. While 
an interview template was developed to guide the conversation, the bulk of the interviews were informal in nature. 
Semi-structured, these exchanges followed a logical flow of questions, working to sketch out a general background 
or framework first, and then drilling down into the specifics of values, beliefs, opportunities, and challenges. 


Ideally, the interviews would have been conducted face-to-face. Nevertheless, it was surprising how forthcoming, 
honest, and transparent the interviewees were. Participants responded with great interest and curiosity and were 
willing to share generously of their experience, expertise, and time. Interviews typically lasted an hour to an hour-and- 
a-half. 


The goal of Phase Four is a Final Report and Presentation. The focus of the Report is to deliver on the three 
overarching goals delineated in the Scope of Work: 


1) Determine and define a shared conservation language: identify direct or indirect alignment, and 
where appropriate, divergences in foundations’ goals, strategic frameworks, theory of change, desired 
outcomes, etc.; 


2) Outline strategic synergies, either overlapping or complementary that provide opportunities for 
collaboration between foundations, and potentially foundation grantees; 


3) Recommend an effective pathway to collaborative grant-making and increased protection of 
biological diversity. 


Finally, Appendix IV details the background research: published papers and books, organizational materials, which 
supplemented the raw data emerging from the conversations. 


CAVEATS & CONSTRAINTS 

By design, the Analysis was constrained in scope. Given the underlying nature of the questions, the Steering 
Committee decided to approach the project as a pilot. It was determined that it was best to begin, what is inherently 
a much larger investigation, by dipping a big toe into the deeper questions underlying an examination of shared 
visions, synergistic theories of change, and pro-active collaborative approaches. As a result, the findings presented in 
the paper are theoretical in nature; they have not been ground-truthed. We offer dotted lines on a map, rather than a 
detailed navigational course. 


The work was carried out with a bird’s eye-view in order to provide a compelling overview of the current public 
lands context and not get lost in the complexity and denseness of conservation philanthropy and grant-making 
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strategy. While we believe this meta-view of conservation languages and collaboration was successful, the trade- 
off is an inability simultaneously to build a complete understanding of the beliefs, values, and strategies driving the 
development of public land conservation philanthropy. Moreover, we were not able to fully tackle what was felt to be 
one of the unexpected findings that materialized in the investigation—a haunting yearning to identify new tools and 
new ways to stave off the destruction of wild places. 
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Appendix ||: Conservation Foundation Typologies: The Emergence Of 
Conservation Dialects & Strategic Divergences 


CONTEXT 

A critical first step in getting to collaboration is consideration of the characteristic approaches different foundations 
take to public land conservation. Breaking distinctions and differences into typologies allows one to develop a better 
sense of the languages that different foundations speak and how they think. Typological analysis also allows for 
reflection on cross-cultural fluency and the potential for working more strategically in partnership. 


The explorations of foundation types to follow are by no means exhaustive, nor are divergences black and white. For 
example, a number of the foundations represent qualities of more than one type. Nonetheless, the peculiarities are 
discrete and unique conservation dialects are attridbutable to each category. Reflecting on typology provides a more 
visceral and tangible sense of how each foundation type sees the world they are seeking to change and the strategic 
tools and pathways they implement in pursuit of their end goal(s). It also provides food for thought with regard to the 
possibility of collaboration between types and what this collaboration could offer public land conservation. 


THE ACTIVIST FOUNDATION 

We are an activist foundation. We are directive; it’s part of the culture. We have our mission. Our goal. 
The things we are trying to reach and the things we do to attain them. We know the landscape and 

the partners. We know what it takes and craft our own strategies, in addition to funding them. A lot of 
foundations take a different tactic: they fund the best ideas out there and provide the capacity to build up 
the movement so good ideas can be implemented. That works too, but that’s not us. 


The Activist Foundation holds a very concrete vision of the future and can be described as almost singular in 

their pursuit. They do not flinch; their eyes are riveted on the prize. Activist foundations tend to be nimble and 
opportunistic, often calculating the hair-trigger balance between pragmatic realities and the desired end-game. They 
like to stay on the offensive and cultivate an innovative or entrepreneurial spirit to problem-solving. Because [we] 
are small, we are able to respond quickly to issues and assume risk where larger foundations cannot. We 
think of ourselves as the SWAT team of the environment. We bring an entrepreneurial approach to building 
grassroots groups and campaigns with actionable, achievable goals. 


Activist foundations do not tend to get locked into a theory of change or logic model. Strategies and tactics are 
simply seen as means to an end. /n our culture anything goes where the goal is concerned. Our mandate is to 
use whatever tool is necessary —advocacy, land acquisition, communications, lobbying, legal—you name it 
we’ll do it. 


These foundations are often directive and envision their grant-making as catalytic. If they identify needs or gaps, 
they fill them. We will start new groups, launch new campaigns or projects, and build new capacity. We 
will really do whatever it takes to realize our vision. Another foundation representative added: We look at 
philanthropic investing as a chessboard. In a given campaign we identify what’s missing and then we go 
make it happen. 


The sum total of an Activist Foundation’s theory of change can be a directive to staff to actively make the change 
we want to see in the world. Another foundation shared that staff are expected to dive into the campaign war 
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room, see the work first-hand, push and pull, and if necessary drive the decisions and policies where they 
need to go. When campaigns don’t exist we help make them so. We get in there and say, ‘here’s what we 
think we need to do’. A foundation trustee summed up a key element of the Activist Foundation worldview when he 
said to his director, | think of you as an activist with money. | think of you as my favorite grant. 


The Activist wants to see resource expenditures, both direct and indirect, closely linked to the ultimate goal. For 
example, an Activist Foundation will tend to borrow knowledge and data on climate change or ecological prioritization 
frameworks, rather than go out and generate their own. If it is not needed in the march from A to Z, why spend 
money on it? 


Investments in the socio-economic or cultural aspects of conservation are not as common and if they are made, are 
made for tangible, strategic reasons. For example, money may be put into building constituencies for wild spaces, 
but the investments need to be tied to a campaign or a project, rather than driven by consideration of principles like 
‘just, prior and informed consent’! or land-based communities. Investments might be made to support indigenous 
conservation or stewards of a particular place, but these would be made with an eye to getting to a political win or 
securing a durable outcome. They would not be driven by the need for local empowerment or justice in its own right. 


Activist Foundation’s boards tend to be open to new ideas, new approaches, experimentation, and even failing. They 
like to think of themselves as risk-takers and learning organizations. We are open to risks and encourage people 
to take risks. We don’t penalize organizations for taking risks that don’t pan out or for making mistakes. 
We consciously work to take on more risks and be experimental. We are really keen to increase innovation 
amongst our grantees and in the field. 


THE PEOPLE & PLACE FOUNDATION 

The People and Place Foundation tends to be driven by a commitment to a wild place(s) and the people tied to 
these geographies. People are seen as a vital part of the conservation equation. Our goal is to protect and restore 
biologically important and iconic areas of the North American West in ways that help create sustainable 
communities and build broader and more effective conservation constituencies. Another foundation 
described it as: Our Place-Based Conservation Program recognizes the powerful connection between 
people and critical landscapes that nourish the Northwest’s ecosystems and communities. 


People & Place Foundations believe that: the future of conserving nature relies upon a collaborative 
community of individuals, organizations, agencies, and allied partners who together seek to sustain wildlife 
and wild lands. Community engagement is central to securing the protection of wild places, and it is only through 
bottom-up approaches that durability is guaranteed. Local ownership of conservation efforts and conservation 
outcomes is of the essence. The enduring protection of land is inextricably tied to local ownership and 
capacity. 


Typically, the People & Place Foundation will frame its efforts to protect place in the principles of conservation biology. 
Strategies and prioritization frameworks are driven by consideration of ecological integrity and functionality, core areas 
and buffers, and the connectivity and linkages that are particularly important in the face of climate change. However, 

1 The phrase “free, prior and informed consent” (FPIC) refers to the legally established right of indigenous peoples to give or withhold their free, prior and 
informed consent to projects, proposals or measures that will have an impact on them, their communities and/or lands. The right is affirmed in the UN Dec- 


laration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples and in the jurisprudence of the international human rights treaty bodies, including the Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights and the African Commission on Human and Peoples’ Rights. 
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because people and communities are integrated into the conservation solution the People & Place Foundation will 
specifically consider the social and political sciences, particularly economics, in deciding where to work. 


These foundations are strategic about which communities they work with and precedence is often an overlay of 
community readiness, political leverage, and the ability to influence conservation policy on the base map of place. 
Priorities for funding are grounded in the science of conservation biology, as well as the social and political 
sciences, with an emphasis on pivotal communities where our investments will have an impact beyond the 
immediate landscapes. 


The goal in many cases is to build social and political capital for conservation and strengthen conservation 
constituencies’ political power, while securing enduring protection for important landscapes. Strategic emphasis is 
placed on the expansion and engagement of community stakeholders, building community support for conservation, 
and inspiring new and diverse voices for conservation. 


A good piece of the public lands question is the politics of people and rural communities. We talk to 
ourselves too much and we talk about what we care about too much. We need to figure out how to be 
more inclusive in how we reach out to new constituencies and we need to speak in a language that is of 
relevance to these stakeholders, i.e., economic realities, rather than typical conservation speak. We don’t 
do a good job of making the case for conservation. We need to recognize the histories and day-to-day 
realities of people tied to the places we care about, often even more intimately than we are. 


The People & Place Foundation commonly employs a diverse toolkit. Investments are made in one or more of the 
following conservation strategies: land acquisition, advocacy, land-use planning, conservation easements, protective 
designations, capacity-building, the green economy, citizen engagement, etc. 


THE POLITICAL FOUNDATION 

The Political Foundation is laser-focused on conservation policy and the politics of winning. These organizations 
believe that successful conservation primarily is about politics and confronting the intractability of the political beast 
head on. The power and clout are in DC and State governments but it is so much harder to touch that 
power now, let alone influence it. Unfortunately, not many foundations’ agendas engage at this type of 
political level—and certainly not at the level we need to effect change. 


The Political Foundation tends to be very concrete in its goals. The approach is infused with a pragmatic political 
astuteness. We are careful not to conflate the in the ’trenches political work’ with the ‘big-picture future 
vision’ work. By necessity, the political framework is nose-to-the-ground. We think six weeks ahead not six 
years. These organizations’ strategic approaches have a feel of being on the frontline. There are a lot of issues to 
consider in the arena of public lands conservation. It is hard to argue against different foci or strategies 
but political realities are political realities and they are staring us in the face right now, today. 


The Political Foundation typically analyzes conservation through a lens of pressing threats and a prioritization of 
these threats based on potential impact and immediacy. The question is then posed: how can federal (or in some 
cases state or local) action or policies offer solutions or address these threats. Funding strategies tend to emphasize 
conservation policy, protective designations, improved management actions, and tactics aimed at leveraging political 
power and growing the sphere of influence. 
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The Political Foundation recognizes the vital importance of diverse constituencies and constituency building. They 
underscore, for example, the fact that Congress is no longer listening to the environmental voice. Emphasis is placed 
on the need to develop and amplify moderate and diverse stakeholders. But like the Activist Foundation, ultimately 
constituency work is a means to an end. We are thought of as the heavy hand. A lot of foundations give to the 
grassroots and let them flourish. Our reality is that when you run a tight policy campaign you need to have 
everyone marching in the same direction. 


There is a political realism and drive in these organizations that colors everything: the language, the approach, the 
nature of relationship. Public land conservation is viewed with the same intensity and strategic genius a chess master 
would apply to the chessboard many moves from checkmate. These are the pit bulls with studded collars of the 
conservation philanthropic world. The reason we aren’t winning is because we are funding the wrong stuff. 
Winning is about rolling up our sleeves and diving into the mire. It is a tough political world out there and 
we need to get into funding tough hard-hitting political work and campaigns. Collaboration is not going to 
create the political space or shift power dynamics in the ways we need to win. We are too worried about 
offending people. Nice doesn’t win. We have to ask ourselves are we interested and willing to do the 
necessary work to win? 


While not always the case, the Political Foundation tends to adopt a conservation frame that is limited in both time 
and space. There is a very serious importance placed on metrics and outcomes and tying strategies to impact and a 
clearly articulated definition of success. Winning is often quantitatively described. 


THE RELATIONAL FOUNDATION 

What makes the Relational Foundation stand out is in how relationships frame and define the strategic approach 
to both grant-making and public land conservation. Relational Foundations believe that philanthropy is about much 
more than just cutting a check. An essential part of our logic model is about providing money, as well as 
expertise and information. 


And it is not just relationships with grantees that are important. Attention is tuned to all the strategic players that form 
key nodes in the social change pathway. Ultimately the empowerment of these individuals and organizations is at the 
center of realizing the Relational Foundation’s vision and theory of change. 


This type of funder places importance on who they are in relationship with, as well as the why and how of the 
relationship. We have a large staff for the size of the foundation and the dollars that we give away. This 
represents an intentional commitment to provide our staff with the time and resources needed to build 
relationships and share additional information, knowledge, and expertise with our grantees, with agencies, 
with scientists, and with the other key organizations we work with. Our job is to connect people. Convene 
people. Help people think and make hard decisions. At the core of our work is relationship and trust. Trust 
is critical to getting the work done and realizing our visions for conservation. 


Relational Foundations place strategic value in building the capacity and effectiveness of grantees and organizations 
advancing conservation solutions. Capacity-building forms an essential basis of what we do. Nearly a tenth 
of our budget goes to building the ability of organizations to get the work done. Compared to the Activist 
Foundation for example, the investment in deepening capacity is seen as an end in itself, rather than a means to an 
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end. The goal of this type of investment is to increase knowledge and create the skills required to effectively plan, 
lead, manage, communicate and collaborate. 


Relational Foundations tend to make a long-term commitment to both their strategic vision and the organizations 
they choose to invest in. We have a long-term commitment to our mission, which is reflected in our efforts to 
develop lasting partnerships with our grantees, foundation colleagues, and other constituents who work 
for positive change in our priority regions. 


Many Relational Funders tend to be smaller, family foundations. Often times the founders or trustees have personal 
relationships with grantees and these relationships continue to drive and define philanthropy. My dad funded people 
he believed in and folks that he saw out there doing good things. Another foundation program officer added, 
we tend to stay with our trusted organizations and their campaigns. We really trust and rely on them to do 
good work on the issues we care about. The trustees are committed to stick with the ‘right’ people and 
groups. As a result we don’t shuffle up our portfolio every three to five years. 


One of the limitations of relational commitments is that they can constrain a foundation’s ability to be opportunistic 
and nimble or take risks or adopt new approaches. We have organizations that we give to year after year. This 
limits my ability to do new things. Another Foundation expanded: the truth is 90% of my portfolio is baked. 
How do | deal with emerging opportunities, new geographies or run defensive campaigns? How do you 
stick with long-term commitments, while being responsible to new developments? 


THE BIG WILD FOUNDATION 

The mega-big landscape —the millions of acres variety—tends to hold a fierce gravitational pull for the Big Wild 
Foundation. The focus of the work is often described as protecting ‘intact wilderness’ or ‘big wild’ or ‘critical wild 
lands’. (Although, it is important to note the sub-types for whom wild land of any size is critically important.) While 
many Big Wild funders are drawn to the landscapes most threatened by development and resource extraction or 
home to a particularly vulnerable ecotype or wildlife species, for others it is simply about protecting wild land and 
the connective tissue. 


Commonly, the Big Wild Foundation’s defining goals are to stave off threats while securing durable protection of 
some form. Prioritization is driven by a combination of ecological and scientific values, policy implications, political 
viability, and opportunity. But in some cases it is just about the land. In the words of one foundation director, 
Science is important but ultimately it does not drive decision-making. We have a much simpler driver: 
protect everything possible. We consider the politics and political realities of questions like: where are the 
opportunities to protect more land and the most land possible? 


Big Wild Foundations invest in wilderness advocacy campaigns and wilderness champions that can deliver results. 
They invest in leadership. While there is a slightly greater emphasis on defense, there is a real desire to get ahead of 
the resource development curve and be on the offensive. The Big Wild funder takes informed risks and takes pride in 
seizing opportunities. Innovation and entrepreneurship are prized. At the end of the day, the question really is as 
simple as, what is it going to take to get the job done? 


Building a broad constituency for wilderness is important because generating permanent protection requires 
political will and investing in innovative organizations that expand the audience of conservationists wanting 
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to see increased protection of public lands. New voices and approaches are also seen as important 
because wilderness work is a bit stuck. We work to inspire creativity and look for those people and 
organizations that ‘get the job done’ simply because they are imaginative and relentless; don’t take ‘no’ for 
an answer; and are willing to work around whatever obstacle presents itself. 


Finally, Big Wild Foundations naturally move to collaboration because our goals are generally too big and our 
landscapes too large to go at it alone. Another foundation explained leveraging monies is key to our success. 
Her trustee reminds staff that they need to be: “just one of the bananas in the bunch’. 


FOUNDATION SUB-TYPES: IMPLICATIONS 

In addition to the core foundation types described above, there are a few sub-types, which bear mentioning. 
These foundation sub-types differentiate along the following lines: 1) Issue; 2) Geography; and, 3) Size. While these 
distinctions are important to consider, they do not operate at the same scale or carry the same potential to impact 
strategic collaboration as the core foundation types described above. 


The Issue Foundation tends to filter all of its work through the lens or frame of one particular issue or set of issues, 
which the foundation sees as the single most important threat to public land conservation, e.g., climate change, 
logging, ORVs. The Issue can also be perceived as a fundamental or game-changing solution, e.g., the role of fire. 
Regardless of what the actual focus is, the Issue Foundation’s theory of change is often purposefully narrower in 
scope, and thus limited with regard to possible points of collaborative synergy. 


Geography can also restrict the opportunities for collaboration or alternatively enhance them. Some of the 
foundations that participated in the study fund only in California, others fund only in the Pacific Northwest. In some 
of the cases, geography is a boundary to collaboration in others shared geography inspires the emergence of active 
collaborative networks. In addition, issue complementarity comes into play, which in theory could break down 
seemingly impenetrable geographical divides if the space to dream new ways of working together existed at a 
conscious level. 


Foundation size emerged in the interviews in a very interesting way. In a significant number of interviews, reference 
was made to “the big foundations”. These conversations hinted at a psychological undercurrent, which at its roots 
is likely about power: who holds it; how it’s used; the privilege and responsibility it involves. Power dynamics are 
important to consider because they have the ability to significantly impact and influence collaboration. 


Several of the interviews spoke to a belief that the big foundations do not need to collaborate; size is believed to create 
the privilege or freedom of independence. If a foundation is really big they don’t need anything from anybody; 
what incentive do they have to sit at the table? Collaboration requires that every one bring something 
unique to the conversation. |n addition, links were made between size, independence, and a feeling that some of the 
smaller foundations expressed: |! would love to be able to collaborate with the larger foundations but | have 
trouble figuring out what they are doing. There is no communication. The large foundations don’t actively 
share information. 


Another foundation representative expressed the same sentiment a different way: The larger foundations don’t 
need to collaborate to the degree we do as a small foundation. They can just go and do the work they feel 
needs to get done. This is great but it can also be a source of frustration for smaller foundations, which 
have to no choice but to collaborate if they want to get anything done at scale. While it is great that the 
work is getting done, it can also be a source of frustration because we realize so much more could be 
getting done if the ‘big players’ were sitting at the table with us. 
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Appendix Ill: The Raw Data: The Expert Interviews 


FOUNDATION INTERVIEWS 


Executive Director 


Anonymous Foundation 


Sybil Ackerman 
Executive Director 


The Lazar Foundation 


Doug Bevington 
Forest Program Director 


Environment Now 


Andrew Bowman 
Program Director for the Environment 


Doris Duke Charitable Foundation 


John Daly 
Wilderness Program Officer 


The Campion Foundation 


Jane Danowitz 
Director, U.S. Public Lands Program 


Pew Environment Group 


Tim Greyhavens 
Executive Director 


The Wilburforce Foundation 


Chris Killingsworth 
Vice President 


The Wyss Foundation 


Fred Munson 
Executive Director 
444S Foundation 
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John Nordgren 
Senior Program Officer for the 
Environment 


The Kresge Foundation 


Jim Owens 
Senior Program Officer 


The Brainerd Foundation 


Michael Scott 

Program Officer, Environment 
Program 

The William & Flora Hewlett 


Foundation 


Liz Storer 
President & CEO 


The George B. Storer Foundation 


Kay Treakle 
Executive Director 


The Harder Foundation 


Sam Tucker 
Senior Advisor 
The David & Lucile Packard 


Foundation 


Lisa Weinstein 
Program Officer 


The Turner Foundation 


OTHER INTERVIEWS 


Paige Brown 
Climate & Energy Program Manager 
The Consultative Group on Biological 


Diversity 


Bo Norris 
Chair, Steering Committee 


Environmental Funders Network 
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